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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. By Sir Samue, W. Baker, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan, 1868. 596 pp. letter- 
press and numerous illustrations. 


WERE it my duty to express any opinion as to the originality of 
the discoveries of Bruce, Speke, Grant and Baker, I should be inclined 
to refer to these ancient maps of Africa lately republished in ‘Good 
Words,’ and to compare Lakes Zembre and Zaflan with Albert Nyanza 
and Victoria Nyanza; and I should like also to inquire how it happens 
that trading-stations, certainly existing in 1450, shonld have been 
entirely forgotten in 1850. I find it impossible to conquer a belief 
that the Magungo of Sir Samuel Baker was a trading-station familiarly 
known to the Portuguese, centuries previously, and that, under the 
influence of an Ethiopian atmosphere and surroundings, the black 
races of man have been gradually making head against the white 
races, who at an earlier period were certainly the aggressors. We 
have learned from the writings of Mr. Bates that when man rests from 
his aggressive policy, even for a few months, Nature and Nature’s 
- forestry reconquer the ground they had lost; and thus it has been in 
Africa: the white man has halted in his onward course, and Nature, 

in the person of the black man, has reclaimed and regained her own. 
But, difficult though it be to perceive the originality of their recent 
discoveries, it is still more difficult to attach any scientific value to 
the zoological labour of these enthusiastic travellers; indeed, when we 
seek for precise information, we really seem further removed from it 
than before we had read a line of the description or glanced at one 
of the illustrations. Thus, what is the “seroot fly,” described and 
figured at p. 185? And what are the “bayard” and the “coor,” 
described and figured at p. 225? A little, a very little, knowledge of. 
the scientific or technical department of Natural History would have 
enabled Sir Samuel to convey to us some idea of these novelties, 
indeed I may say some knowledge of the Zoology of a region almost 
entirely unexplored by the scientific naturalist. Our intrepid traveller 
is familiar enough with the lion and the leopard, the elephant and the 
thinoceros, the giraffe and the hippo, the baboon and the crocodile, 
the gazelle and the ostrich ; and wh he tells us of his encounters 
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with these, modestly enough, but always intelligibly, we feel that he 
might truly say of these struggles, 


“ Quorum pars magna fui :” 


e feel that we can receive with unqualified belief everything he 
asserts, even to the most minute detail; but when we read such 
descriptions, and contemplate such figures as those to which I have 
referred, we cannot help wondering what evil spirit could have 
induced him to venture on tasks for which he was so unqualified. 
On the other hand, nothing can be finer than the description of one of 
the rhinoceros hunts: a pair of these massive creatures were found 
lving side by side, like a couple of pigs, under a mimosa bush: up 
they rose, and galloped off neck and neck, like a pair of carriage- 
horses regularly broken to their work. Sir Samuel and his mounted 
aggageers immediately pursue, the dark forms of the Arabs contrasting 
strongly with the yellow sand, their long straight hair floating behind 
them, and their naked swords flashing in the blazing sun: on sweeps — 
the calvacade like a simoom ; on, on, for twenty minutes the pursued 
and the pursuers have maintained their utmost speed; at last the 
forestry appears in sight and the quarry escapes, one, however, | 
receiving a sword-cut from the foremost aggageer as his unwieldly 
form disappears in the impenetrable jungle. ! 

The great eastern affluent of the Nile, known as the Atbara, i is the 
principal scene of Sir Samuel Baker’s exploits. This little known and 
sill very imperfectly explored river, presents characters as interesting 
to the zoologist as they are instructive to the geographer. In no 
part is the stream, when stream there is, less than four hundred yards 
in width; in many places this width is greatly exceeded. The banks 
are from twenty-five to thirty feet high, but the river, at the period 
when Sir Samuel reached its banks, was not only partially dry, but so 
glaring was the sandy bed that the reflection of the sun was almost 
unbearable. Great numbers of the dome palm (Hyphene thebaica) 
grow on its banks, and this singular tree appears to be the great 
support of life during the dry season. The Arabs then forsake the 
deserts and flock to the river-banks, not only for the sake of the fruit 
of the palm and the seed-pods of the mimosa, but also because 
animal life is in spots so abundant, and therefore food so readily 
attainable. Here and there, at intervals of three or four miles, were 
pools of deep water, and around these the Arab inhabitants had esta- 


blished little villages or camps of the usual mat-tents, constructed of 
palm- leaves. 
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“Many pools were of considerable size and of great depth. In 
flood time a tremendous torrent sweeps down the course of the — 
Atbara, and the sudden bends of the river are hollowed out by the 
force of the stream to a depth of twenty or thirty feet below the level 
of the bed. Accordingly, these holes become reservoirs of water 
when the river is otherwise exhausted. In such asylums all the 
usual inhabitants of this large river are crowded together in a com- 
paratively small space. Although these pools vary in size, from only 
a few hundred yards to a mile in length, they are positively full of 
life; huge fish, crocodiles of immense ‘size, turtles, and occasionally 
hippopotami consort together in close and unwished-for proximity. 
The animals of the desert— gazelles, hyenas, and wild asses — are 
compelled to resort to these crowded drinking-places, occupied by 
the flocks of the Arabs, equally with the timid beasts of the chase. 
The birds that during the cooler months would wander free through 
the country, are now collected in vast numbers along the margin of 
the exhausted river; innumerable doves, varying in species, throng. 
the trees and seek the shade of the dome palms; thousands of desert 
grouse arrive morning and evening to drink and to depart; while birds 
in multitudes, of lovely plumage, escape from the burning desert, and 


colonize the poor but welcome bushes that fringe the Atbara river.”— 


How pleasant and how striking is this picture, but we shall see in 
the next paragraph how evanescent also. Imagine the bustle and 
disturbance, the excitement, the shouting, the uproar, incidental to 
the scene which the author next describes. I think, had this scene 
happened within the scope of my own observation, I could not have 
resisted the temptation to accept the phenomenon described as at 
least a precursor or accessory, if not the sole cause, of the annual 
inundation which takes place hundreds of miles nearer the Mediter- 
ranean. However, without speculating on either the cause or the 
result, I will cite the author’s marvellous narrative.. 


“The cool night arrived, and at about half-past eight I was lying 
half asleep upon my bed by the margin of the river, when I fancied 
that I heard a rumbling like distant thunder: I had not heard such a 
sound for months, but alow uninterrupted roll appeared to increase 
in volume, although far distant. Hardly had I raised my head to 
listen more attentively when a confusion of voices arose from the 
Arabs’ camp, with a sound of many feet, and in a few minutes they 
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rushed into my camp, shouting to my men in the darkness, . mt Bahr! 
El Bahr! (the river! the river !) 

“We were up in an instant, and my interpreter, Mahomet, in a 
state of intense confusion, explained that the river was coming down, 
and that the supposed distant thunder was the roar of approaching 
water. Many of the people were asleep on the clean sand on the 
river's bed; these were quickly awaked by the Arabs, who rushed 
down the steep bank to save the skulls of my two hippopotami that 
were exposed to dry. Hardly had they descended, when the sound 
of the river in the darkness beneath told us that the water had 
arrived, and the men, dripping with wet, had just sufficient time to 
drag their heavy burdens up the bank. 

“ All was darkness and confusion; everybody was talking and 
no one listening, but the great event had occurred, the river had 
arrived ‘like a thief in the night.’ On the morning of the 24th June, 
I stood on the banks of the noble Atbara river, at the break of day. — 
The wonder of the desert! Yesterday there was a barren sheet of 
glaring sand, with a fringe of withered bush and trees upon its 
borders, that cut the yellow expanse of desert. For days we had 
journeyed along the exhausted bed: all Nature, even in Nature’s 
poverty, was most poor: no bush could boast a leaf: no tree could 
throw a shade: crisp gums crackled upon the stems of the mimosas, 
the sap dried upon the burst bark, sprung with the withering heat of © 
the simoom. In one night there was a mysterious change—wonders 
of the mighty Nile !— an army of water was hastening to the wasted 
river; there was no drop of rain, no thunder-cloud on the horizon to | 
give hope, all had been dry and sultry ; dust and desolation yester- 
day, to-day a magnificent stream, some 500 yards in width,-and from 
fifteen to twenty feet in depth, flowed through the dreary desert ! 
Bamboos and reeds, with trash of all kinds, were hurried along the 
muddy waters. Where were all the crowded inhabitants of the pool ? 
The prison doors were broken, the prisoners were released, and 
rejoiced in the mighty stream of the Atbara.”—>p. 51. 


Now for a soméwhat more detailed account of the Zoology. The 
- monkeys unquestionably take the post of honour among the beasts of 
the forest; and although our glimpses of the quadrumanes are few 
and far between, they are well worth searching for, and well worth 

reading and quoting when found. The first peep of our four-handed 
- friends exhibits them in a shrewd, careful, and I may say sagacious 
character. 
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age y large tamarind trees on the opposite bank are generally fall 
of the dog-faced baboons (Cynocephalus) in the evening, at their 
drinking-hour. I watched a large crocodile creep slyly out of the 
water, and lie in waiting among the rocks at the usual drinking-place 
before they arrived, but the baboons were too wide awake to be taken 
in so easily. A young fellow was the first to discover the enemy ; he 
had accompanied several wise and experienced old hands to the 
extremity of a bough that at a considerable height overhung the 
river; from this post they had a bird’s-eye view, and reconnoitred 
before one of the numerous party descended to drink. The sharp 
eyes of the young one at once detected the crocodile, who matched in 
colour so well with the rocks that most probably a man would not 
have noticed it until too late. At once the young one commenced 
shaking the bough and screaming with all his might to attract the 
attention of the crocodile, and to induce it to move. In this he was 
immediately joined by the whole party, who yelled in chorus, while 


the large old males bellowed defiance, and descended to the lowest — 


branches within eight or ten feet of the crocodile. It was of no use— 
the pretender never stirred, and I watched it until dark; it remained 
still in the same place, waiting for some unfortunate baboon whose ~ 
thirst might provoke his fate; but not one was sufficiently foolish, 
although the perpendicular banks prevented them from drinking 
except at that particular spot.”—p. 177. : 


I have inserted a note of interrogation after the few words which 
introduce the compliment paid in the next extract to the con- 
templative character of the baboons. I have done so because it does 
not seem to me that this mighty Nimrod of the desert is always quite 
so forbearing as he would have us believe. 


“I never allow either the monkeys or baboons to be disturbed (?): 
thus they have no fear of our party, but with perfect confidence they 
approach within thirty or forty yards of the tents, sitting upon the 
rocks and trees, and curiously watching all that takes place in the 


camp.”—p. 224. 


_ This is quiet and pretty, bat the next bigness exhibits a little 
more action. 


“We had several times disturbed antelopes during the early 
portion of the march, and we had just ascended from the rugged 
slopes of the valley, when we observed a troop of about a hundred 
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baboons, who were gathering gum-arabic from the mimosas; upon 


seeing us, they immediately waddled off. * Would the lady like to — 


have a girrit (baboon)?’ exclaimed the ever-excited Jali: being 
answered in the affirmative, away dashed the three hunters in full 
gallop after the astonished apes, who, finding themselves pursued, 
went off at their best speed. The ground was rough, being full of 
broken hollows, covered scantily with mimosas, and the stupid 
baboons, instead of turning to the right into the rugged and steep 
valley of the Settite, where they would have been secure from the 
aggageers, kept a straight course before the horses. It was a curious 
hunt; some of the very young baboons were riding on their mothers’ 


backs ; these were now going at their best pace, holding on to their > 


maternal steeds, and looking absurdly human ; but, in a few minutes, 
as we closely followed the Arabs, we were all in the midst of the herd, 


and with great dexterity two of the aggageers, while at full speed, 


stooped like falcons from their saddles, and seized each a half-grown 
ape by the back of the neck, and hoisted them upon the necks of the 
horses. Instead of biting as I had expected, the astonished captives sat 
astride of the horses, and clung tenaciously with both arms to the necks 
of their steeds, screaming with fear. The hunt was over and we halted 

to secure the prisoners. Dismounting, to my surprise the Arabs imme- 
_ diately stripped from a mimosa several thongs of bark, and having tied 
the baboons by the neck, they gave them a merciless whipping with 
their powerful coorbatches of hippopotamus hide. It was in vain that 


I remonstrated against this harsh treatment; they persisted in the 


punishment, otherwise, they declared, the baboons would bite, but if 
well whipped they would become ‘miskeen’ (humble). At length 
my wife insisted upon mercy, and the unfortunate captives wore an 
expression of countenance like prisoners about to be led to exe- 
cution, and they looked imploringly in our faces, in which they 
evidently discovered some sympathy with their fate.”—p. 306. 


I cannot reconcile this wild scene with the author's previous 


assertion that he never allowed the baboons to be disturbed: how-. 


ever, there is no more reason to doubt the good intentions which 
dictated the first passage than the truthfulness of the cruel scene so 


graphically described in the second. The next passage which 


touches on the habits of baboons mentions a fact that is so new to 
me, and so apparently improbable, that I cannot accept it without 
some misgiving. I have no doubt that there were appearances which 
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suggested the idea that the baboons had really been digging for 


water; but the matter seems never to have received that careful 
investigation which a theory so extraordinary certainly demands. 
“The wild animals have now deserted this immediate neighbour- 
hood; the only creatures that are to be seen in numbers are the apes 
and monkeys; these throng the sides of the river, eating the tama- 


rinds from the few large trees, and collecting gum from the mimosas. 


These hungry animals gather the tamarinds before they are ripe, and 
I fear they will not leave a handful for us; nothing is more agreeable, 
in this hot climate, than the acidity of the tamarind water. I remarked 
a few days ago, when walking along the dry sandy bed of the Till 
about five miles from the river, that the monkeys had been digging 
wells in the sand for water.”—p. 233. 


My next and concluding quotation about these Abyssinian quadru- - 


manes represents them in undisturbed possession of their native 
haunts, no Arabs pursuing, and no one attempting, either from the 
love of mischief or of the chase, to interfere with their apparently 
patriarchal government. | 


“ Troops of baboons are now exceedingly numerous, as, the country 


being entirely dried up, they are forced to the river for water, and the 


shady banks covered with berry-bearing shrubs induce them to- 
remain. It is very amusing to watch these great male baboons 


stalking majestically along, followed by a large herd of all ages, the 


mothers carrying their little ones upon their backs, the latter with a 
regular jockey-seat riding most comfortably, while at other times they 
relieve the monotony of the position by sprawling at full length and 
holding on by their mothers’ back hair. Suddenly a sharp-eyed 
young ape discovers a bush well covered with berries, and his greedy 
munching being quickly observed, a general rush of youngsters takes 
place, and much squabbling for the best places ensues among the 
boys: this ends in great uproar, when down comes a great male, who 


cuffs one, pulls another by the hair, bites another on the hind quarters 


just as he thinks he has escaped, drags back a would-be deserter by 
his tail, and shakes him thoroughly, and thus he shortly restores 
order, preventing all further disputes by sitting under the bush, and — 
quietly enjoying the berries by himself. These baboons have a great 
variety of expressions that may perhaps represent their vocabulary: a 
few of these I begin to understand, such as their notes of alarm, and 
the cry to attract attention ; thus, when I am sitting alone neneath 
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the shade of a tree to watch their habits, they are at first not quite 
— certain what kind of a creature I may be, and they give a peculiar cry 
to induce me to move and. show myself more distinctly.” —p. 237. 


Were I to attempt the merest outline of all that Sir Samuel Baker 
has written on elephants and elephant-hunting, or to give any idea of 
the prowess required and the danger incurred in this most exciting — 
occupation, I could fill an entire number of the ‘ Zoologist’ without 
the slightest difficulty, but I forbear; and as a plea or an excuse for 
the remorseless energy with which this majestic beast is pursued, 
_ persecuted, hamstrung and slaughtered, I will quote a passage that 
treats of him as a depredator, a dangerous ageressor on the property 
of the human inhabitants of these primitive wilds. 


“‘ The country for several miles upon ‘the table-land above Wat el 
Négur was highly cultivated, and several thousand acres were planted 
with dhurra, that was at this season in full grain and nearly ripe. 
Much sesamé was grown for the manufacture of oil; cotton was also 
cultivated, and the neighbourhood was a fair example of the won- 
derful capabilities of the entire country that was allowed to lie in 
idleness. There was little rest for the inhabitants at this time, as the 
nights were spent in watching their extensive plantations, and en- 
deavouring to scare away the elephants. These animals, with extreme 
cunning, invaded the dhurra crops at different positions ever y night, | 
and retreated before morning to great distances in the thick thorny 
jungles of the Settite. 

“ Our arrival was welcomed with general enthusiasm, as the Arabs 
were unprovided with fire-arms, and the celebrated aggageers or 
sword-hunters were useless, as the elephants only appeared at night, | 
were far too cunning to give them a chance. There was a par- 
ticular range of almost impenetrably thorny covert in the neighbour- 
hood of Geera, well known as the asylum for these animals, to which 
they retreated, after having satiated themseives by a few hours’ 
feeding upon the crops of corn. I promised to assist in protecting 
_ the plantations, although the Arabs assured me that, in spite of our 
rifles, the elephants would return every night. Wishing to judge 
personally of the damage, I rode up to the dhuira fields, and for a few 
hours I examined the crops, through which I could ride with ease, as 
the plants were arranged like hops. | 

“* Many acres were absolutely destroyed, as the elephants had not 
only carefully stripped off the heavy heads of corn, but had trampled 


j 
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down and wilfully broken much more than they had consumed. The 
Arabs knew nothing about guns, or their effect upon elephants, and I 
felt quite sure that a few nights with the heavy rifles would very soon 
scare them from the fields.”—p., 249. 


I have already cited a vivid description of the rush of water into 
the river-bed, dried by the long-continued and uninterrupted influence 
of a tropical sun. The torrent sweeps everything before it in its. 
impetuous course, and even the bulky elephant, though so fond of his 
bath, is unable to stand against the weight of waters. Elephants, 
giraffes, gazelles, alike share the dangers of the sudden influx of water, 
and, unable to stem the torrent, perish in the attempt. 


“A dead elephant floated down the river to-day ; this is the second — 
that has passed within the last few days; they have been most pro- 
-bably drowned in attempting to cross some powerful torrent tributary 
to the Atbara. As usual, upon the fact becoming known, the entire 
village rusked out, and, despite the crocodiles, a crowd of men 
plunged into the river about a quarter of a mile below Sofi, and swim- 
ming out they interrupted the swollen carcase, which was quickly | 
covered with people; they were carried several miles down the river 
before they could tow the body to shore, by ropes fastened to the 
swimmers. Afterwards, there was a general quarrel over the division 


of the spoil: the skin, in sections, and the taka were brought home 
in triumph 178. 


The same reason which compelled me to omit the exciting scenes 
of elephant-hunting must be my excuse for passing over, without even 
a syllable of comment, the chase of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus ; 
but I cannot forego the pleasure of presenting my readers with just 
one glimpse of the hippopotamus at home. 


“The hippopotami were in great numbers ; many were lying be- 
neath the shady trees upon the banks, and splashed into the water as 
we appeared ; others were basking in large herds upon the shallows ; 
_ while the young calves, supported upon the backs of their mothers, 
sailed about upon their animated rafts in perfect security.” —p. 376. 


And here let me introduce a word for the donkeys : of zebras we hear 
nothing, but the ass of Abyssinia appears to have received Sir Samuel's 
approbation. The interesting question whether this “ high-actioned” 
animal is really the original of our donkey is not discussed, but the 
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affirmative is assumed. There are at least three species of Equus 
which might claim this honour, and it seems very difficult to decide 
between them. Supposing the Abyssinian to have the right to this 
distinction, it is one of the very few quadrupeds that are equally at" 
home in a state of nature and under the protection of man. And 
supposing, again, the wild ass of Abyssinia and the domestic ass of 
Egypt to constitute but a single species, there follows a second possi- 
bility, namely, that the wild animal may have escaped from servitude, 
just as the wild horses of America have descended from the war-steeds 
that accompanied the Spaniards. | 


“The tracks of wild asses had been frequent, but hitherto I had 
not seen the animals, as their drinking-hour was at night, after which 
they travelled far into the desert: however, on the morning of the 
29th June, shortly after the start at about 6 a.M., we perceived three 
of these beautiful creatures on our left—an ass, a female, and a foal. 
They were about half a mile distant when first observed, and upon 
our approach to within half that distance they halted and faced about; 
they were evidently on their return to the desert from the river. 
Those who have only seen donkeys in their civilized state have no 
conception of the beauty of the wild and original animal. Far from the 
passive and subdued appearance of the English ass, the animal in its 
native desert is the perfection of activity and courage ; there is a high- 
bred tone in the deportment, a high-actioned step when it trots freely 
over the rocks and sand, with the speed of a horse when it gallops 
over the boundless desert. No animal is more difficult of approach ; 
and, although they are frequently captured by the Arabs, those taken 
are invariably the foals, which are ridden down by fast dromedaries, 
while the mothers escape. The colour of the wild ass is a reddish 
cream, tinged with the shade most prevalent of the ground that it 
inhabits ; thus it much resembles the sand of the desert.” Sir Samuel 
killed a male, and observes, “This fine specimen was in excellent 
condition, although the miserable pasturage of the desert is confined 
to the wiry herbage already mentioned: of this the stomach was full, 
chewed into morsels_like chopped reeds. ~The height of this male ass 
was about 13.3 or 14 hands: the shoulder was far more sloping than 
that of the domestic ass: the hoofs were remarkable for their size ; 
they were wide, firm, and as broad as those of a horse of 15 honda.” 
—p. 09. 


Now for a few paragraphs about the birds; and it is here that the 
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zoologist feels most severely the author's want of scientific knowledge : 
in aregion abounding in the feathered tribes, and with such extra- 
ordinary facilities for observing them, one cannot but express regret 
that so little information is given; and this regret one feels the more 
deeply from the evidence the author gives of his descriptive powers. 
The Ornithology of Nubia is left almost as complete a blank as before 
Sir Samuel’s visit, and the information for which we are all thirsting 
as to the migrants and residents of that. terra incognita is withheld 
us, simply from the, fact of the narrator not knowing exactly what 
facts to observe. How different is the result of Tristram’s visit to 
the Great Zaara or to Palestine, which seem to have brought so 
vividly; before us the winged inhabitants of these previously un- 
explored districts. But we must take what we can get. Sir Samuel 
records the slaughter of a beautiful gazelle, and thus continues :— 


“‘ Having done the needful with my beautiful prize, and extracted 
the interior, I returned for my camel that had assisted so well in the 
stalk. Hardly had I led the animal to the body of the ariel, when I 
heard a rushing sound like a strong wind, and down came a vulture 
with its wings collapsed, falling from an immense height direct to its 
prey, in its eagerness to be the first in the race. By the time that I ~ 
had fastened the ariel across the back of the camel, many vultures 
were sitting upon the ground at a few yards’ distance, while others 
were arriving every minute: before I had shot the ariel, not a vulture 
had been in sight; the instant that I retreated from the spot a flock 
of ravenous beaks were tearing at the offal.” —p. 87. 


The seemingly miraculous transit of information respecting the pre- 
sence of food is a subject that has long since attracted the notice of 
all naturalists travelling in the desert regions of earth’s surface. 
Charles Waterton, the wanderer par excellence, was particularly 
struck by it; and his amusing controversy with Audubon, on the 
question of “eyes or nose,” “ scent or sight,” will long be remembered 
by all who take an interest in such inquiries. Sir Samuel Baker 
“makes it a stbject for serious investigation, as will be seen from a. 
second passage which I have extracted below ; and he has broached 
a theory which is quite new to me, and which I cannot accept in its 
entirety, although | do not doubt it may derive considerable support 
from the observations of naturalists. The main question between 
“eves and nose” Sir Samuel gives unhesitatingly in favour of “eyes;” 
but he believes also that the higher and cooler realms of air abound 
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in birds which, at different elevations, are searching earth’s surface 
for the dead and the dying. The passage is a long one, but would 
suffer so much from abridgment that I prefer giving it entire. 


“ As I passed the body of the first rhinoceros, I found a regiment 
of vultures already collected around it, while fresh arrivals took place 
every minute, as they gathered from all quarters: they had already 
torn out the eyes, and dragged a portion of flesh from the bullet-wound — 
in the shoulder; but the tough hide of the rhinoceros . was proof 
against their greedy beaks. A number of Marabou storks had also 
arrived, and were standing proudly amongst the crowd of vultures, pre- 
‘paring to perform the duty of sextons, when the skin should become 
sufficiently decomposed. Throughout all the countries that I had 
traversed these birds were in enormous nunfbers. A question has been 
frequently discussed whether the vulture is directed to his prey by the 
sense of smell or by keenness of vision; I have paid much attention 
to their habits, and, although there can be no question that their power 
of scent is great, I feel convinced that all birds of prey are attracted 
to their food principally by their acuteness of sight. Ifa vulture were 
blind it would starve; but were the nostrils plugged up with some 
foreign substance to destroy its power of smell, it would not materially 
interfere with its usual mode of hunting. ‘ Scent is always stronger 
near the surface of the ground: thus hyznas, lions and other beasts of 
prey will scent a carcase from a great distance, provided they are to 
leeward; but the same animals would be unaware of the presence of 
the body, if they were but a short distance to windward. 

“Tf birds of prey trusted to their nostrils, they would keep as near 
the ground as possible, like the carrion crow, which I believe is the 
exception that proves the rule. It is an astonishing sight to witness 
the arrival of vultures at the death of an animal, when a few moments 
before not a bird has been in sight in the cloudless sky. I have 
frequently lain down beneath a bush after having shot an animal, to 
watch the arrival of the various species of birds in regular succession: 
they invariably appear in the following order :— ._- 

“ No. 1, the black and white crow: this knowing individual is most 
industrious in searching for his food, and is generally to be seen either 
perched upon rocks or upon trees: I believe he trusts much to his 
sense of smell, as he is never far from the ground; at the same time he 
keeps a vigilant look out with a very sharp pair of eyes. 

“No. 2 is the common buzzard: this bird, so wel! known {or its 
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extreme daring, is omnipresent, and trusts generally to sight, as it will 
stoop at a piece of red cloth in mistake for flesh; thus proving that it 
depends more upon vision than smell. 

“No. 3 is the red-faced small vulture. — 

“No. 4 is the large bare-throated vulture. 

“No. 5 the Marabou stork, sometimes accompanied by the ad- 
jutant. 

“When employed in watching the habits of these birds, it is 
interesting to make the experiment of concealing a dead animal 
beneath a dense bush. This I have frequently done; in which case 
the vultures never find it, unless they have witnessed its death; if so 
they will already have pounced in their descent while you have been 
engaged in concealing the body: they will then, upon near approach, 
discover it by the smell. But, if an animal be killed in thick grass, 
eight or ten feet high, the vultures will seldom discover it. I have 
frequently known the bodies of large animals, such as elephants and 
buffaloes, to lie for days beneath the shade of the dense nabbuk 
bushes, unattended by a single vulture; whereas, if visible, they would 
have been visited by these birds in thousands. | 

“ Vultures and the Marabou stork fly at enormous altitudes. I believe 
that every species keeps to its own particular elevation, and that the 
atmosphere contains regular strata of birds of prey, who, invisible to 
the human eye at their enormous height, are constantly resting upon 
their wide-spread wings, and soaring in circles, watching with tele- 
scopic sight the world beneath. At that great elevation they are in 
an exceedingly cool temperature, therefore they require no water; but 
some birds that make long flights over arid deserts, such as the Mara- 
bou stork and the bustard, are provided with water-sacks; the former 
in an external bag a little below the throat, the latter in an internal 
sack, both of which carry a large supply. As the birds of prey that 
I have enumerated invariably appear at a carcase in their regular suc- 
cession, I can only suggest that they travel from different distances or 
altitudes. Thus the Marabou stork would be farthest from the earth ; 
the large bare-necked vulture would be next below him, followed by 
the red-faced vulture, the buzzard, and the crow that is generally about 
the surface. From their immense elevation the birds of prey possess 
an extraordinary field of vision; and although they are invisible from 
the earth, there can be no doubt that they are perpetually hunting in 
circles within sight of each other. Thus, should one bird discover 
some object upon the surface of the earth below, his sudden pounce 
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would at once be observed and imitated by every vulture in succession. 
Should one vulture nearest the earth perceive a body, or even should 
he notice the buzzards collecting at a given point, he would at once 
become aware of a prey; his rush towards the spot would act like a 
telegraphic signal to others, that would be canes communicated to 
every vulture at successive airy stations. : 
“TIfan animal be skinned the red surface will attract the vultures i in 
an instant; this proves that their sight and not “heir scent has been 
attracted by an object that suggests blood. J have frequently watched 
them when I have shot an animal, and my people have commenced 
the process of skinning. At first not a bird has been in sight, as 
I have Jain upon my back and gazed into the spotless blue sky; but 
hardly has the skin been half withdrawn, than specks have appeared 
in the heavens, rapidly increasing. ‘Caw, caw,’ has been heard 
several times from the neighbouring bushes ; the buzzards have swept 
down close to my people, and have snatched a morsel of clotted blood 
from the ground. The specks have increased to winged creatures, at 
the great height resembling flies, when presently a rushing sound 


behind me, like a whirlwind, has been followed by the pounce of a red- _ 


faced vulture that has fallen from the heavens in haste with closed 
wings to the bloody feast, followed quickly by many of. his brethren. 
The sky has become alive with black specks in the far-distant blue, 


with wings hurrying from all quarters. At length a coronet of steady, 


soaring vultures, forms a wide circle far above, as they hesitate to 
descend, but continue to revolve around the object of attraction. The 
great bare-necked vulture suddenly appears. The animal has been 
skinned, and the required flesh secured by the men; we wi .raw a 
hundred paces from the scene. A general rnsh and desceui takes 
place; hundreds of hungry beaks are tearing at the offal. ‘The great 
bare-necked vulture claims respect among the crowd; but another 
form has appeared in the blue sky, and rapidly descends. A pair of 


long, ungainly legs, hanging down beneath the enormous wings, now | 


touch the ground, and Abou Seen (father of the teeth or beak, the 
Arab name for the Marabou) has arrived, and he stalks proudly 
towards the crowds, pecking his way with his long bill through the 
struggling vultures, and swallows the lion’s share of the repast. Abou 
Seen, last but not least, had arrived from the highest region, while the 
others had the advantage of the start. This bird is very numerous 
through the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia, and may generally be seen 


perched upon the rocks by the water-side, watching for small fish, or 
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any reptile that may chance to come within his reach. The well- 
known feathers are situated in a plume beneath the tail.”—p. 491. 


After this tribute to the volatile powers of the marabou, we must 
descend to his relative the stork, concerning which familiar bird and 
_aspecies of flycatcher, and the strange partnership which seems to 
exist between the two, there is one of the most interesting details of 
economy I have ever chanced to find in the journals of a traveller. 
The fellowship or co-partnership between widely different animals is 
one which requires the most careful investigation; it meets us at 
almost every step; and yet it is with the greatest difficulty that we 
can decide whether the apparent partners are friends or enemies. 
Think of the prairie dog, the owl and the rattlesnake forming a 
sociable community ; meditate on the anxiety of the titlark to pro- 
vide for the cuckoo; study the economy of every wild bee, and of the 
parasite always living at its expense; and a world of hitherto unex- 
plained wonders seems to open up to our astonished vision, 


During the march over a portion of the country that had been 
cleared by burning we met a remarkably curious hunting-party. A 
number of the common black and white stork were hunting for grass- 
hoppers and other insects, but mounted upon the back of each stork 
was a large copper-coloured flycatcher, which, perched like a rider on 
his horse, kept a bright look-out for insects, which from its elevated 
| position it could easily discover upon the ground. I watched them 

for some time: whenever the storks perceived a grasshopper or other 
winged insect, they chased them on foot, but if they missed their 
game the flycatchers darted from their backs and flew after the insects 
like falcons, catching them in their beaks, and then returning to their 

steeds to look out for another opportunity.”—p. 547. 


In the next passage I shall cite, flycatchers are introduced, and the 
curious fact is recorded that these birds, together with the buzzards, 
hover in the smoke of the burning prairie to catch the locusts that are 
disturbed by the unwonted blaze. What were these buzzards, and 
these flycatchers, and these locusts 


“ A fine breeze; therefore I set fire to the grass in all directions, 
which spread into a blaze over many miles of country. The fire 
immediately attracts great numbers of flycatchers and buzzards ; 
these hover in the smoke to catch the locusts and other insects that 
escape from the heat. Buzzards are so exceedingly bold, that it is 
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one person’s special duty to protect the strips of flesh when an animal 
is being cut up, at which time many scores collect, and swoop down 
_ upon their prey, clutching a piece of meat with their claws, if left 
unguarded for a moment. Upon one occasion, the cook had just 
cleaned a fish of about a pound and a half weight, which he laid 
upon the ground while he stooped to blow up the fire ; in an instant 
a large buzzard darted upon it, and carried it off.’—p. 235. 


“ One tonch of nature makes the whole world kin,” and thirst brings 
together the most incongruous elements of the animal world wherever 
there appears the opportunity of allaying it. Thus, when the desert 
is reduced to a state of glowing, shifting sand, and the only chance of | 
obtaining water is from those pools which at long intervals occur in 
the bed of what was lately a majestic river, all living creatures seem 
to throng to these oases in the desert; and one cannot help envying 
the man who has enjoyed the opportunity of watching the scene so 
closely : he might have taken a census of the species thus collected, 
or at least informed us what are the eens and tribes of birds which 
inhabit these desert wastes. 


** The banks of the Atbara are now swarming with oust! birds that 
throng the bushes (a species of willow) growing by the water's edge; 
the weight of a large flock bends down the slender boughs until they 
touch the water: this is their opportunity for drinking, as their beaks 
for an instant kiss the stream. These unfortunate little birds get no 
rest; the large fish and the crocodiles grab at them when they 
attempt to drink, while the falcons and hawks pursue them at all 
times and in every direction.”—p. 238. 


One more extract and I have done: it is impossible to quit the 
banks of rivers teeming with crocodiles without giving to these huge 
reptiles the honour of a passing notice, and the one I select doubtless 
conveys a correct idea of their fearful peculiarities. | 


“This evening I took a walk, accompanied by my wife, and 
Bacheet with a spare gun, to try for a shot at guinea-fowl. We were 
strolling along the margin of the river, when we heard a great 
shrieking of women on the opposite side, in the spot from which the 
people of Sofi fetch their water. About a dozen women had been 
filling their water-skins, when suddenly they were attacked by a large 
crocodile, who attempted to seize a woman, but she, springing back, 
avoided it, and the animal swallowed her girba (water-skin), that, 
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being full of water and of a brown exterior, resembled the body ofa 
woman. ‘The women rushed out of the river, when the crocodile 


made a second dash at them, and seized another water-skin, that a 


woman had dropped in her flight. They believe this to be the same 
monster that took a woman a few months ago. Few creatures are so 


sly and wary as the crocodile. I watch them continually as they 


attack flocks of small birds that throng the bushes at the water’s 


edge. These birds are perfectly aware of the danger, and they fly 


from the attack, if possible. The crocodile then quietly and inno- 
cently lies upon the surface, as though it had appeared quite by 
an accident; it thus attracts the attention of the birds, and it slowly 
sails away to a considerable distance, exposed to their view. The 
birds, thus beguiled by the deceiver, believe that the danger is 
removed, and they again flock to the bush, and once more dip their 
thirsty beaks into the stream. Thus absorbed in slaking their thirst, 


‘they do not observe that their enemy is no longer on the surface. A 


sudden splash, followed by a huge pair of jaws beneath the bush that 


-engulfs some dozens of victims, is the signal unexpectedly given of 


the crocodile’s return, who has thus slyly dived, and hastened under 


- cover of water to his victims. I have seen the crocodiles repeat this 


manceuvre constantly ; they deceive by a ee retreat and then 
attack from below. 

“In like manner the crocodile perceives, while it is floating on the 
surface in mid-stream, or from the opposite side of the river, a 
woman filling her girba, or an animal drinking, &c., &c. Sinking 
immediately, it swims perhaps a hundred yards nearer, and again 


appearing for an instant upon the surface, it assures itself of the 


position of its prey by a stealthy look; once more it sinks, and 
reaches the exact spot above which the person or animal may be. 
Seeing distinctly through the water, it generally makes its fatal rush 


from beneath—sometimes seizing with its jaws, and at other times 


striking the object into the water with its tail, after which it is seized — 
and carried off. 

“ The crocodile does not attempt to swallow a large prey at-once, 
but generally carries it away, and keeps it for a considerable time in 
its jaws in some deep hole beneath a rock, or the root of a tree, where - 
it eats it at its leisure. The tongue of the crocodile is so unlike that 
of any other creature that it can hardly be called by the same name ; 
no portion throughout the entire length is detached from the flesh of 
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the low er jaw—it is more like a thickened nie i from the gullet. 
to about half-way along the length of the jaw.”—p. 239. 


I close the bulky volume with regret: it. is full of animation, — 
although full of the records of death: I suppose it is in vain to hope 


that the hunter will stay his hand when he has once enjoyed the 
~ excitement of the chase: I cannot but think it were a worthier object 
to learn the habits of the living than to leave the bones of the dead 
to bleach on the desert sands: but in fairness it must be admitted the 
hunter makes a kind of capital out of the spoils; he feeds the Arabs 


with the flesh, preserves some of the specimens, and partially pays the — 


wages of his followers with ivory and hides. es 
Epwarp NEWMAN. 


The Great Auk. By J. H. Gurney, jun., F.ZS. 


Anour the year 1812 Bullock prosecuted his ornithological re- 
searches in the Orkneys, and one of the great auks in the British 
Museum was a part of the fruits of that expedition. According to 
Montagu, who published in the. year fcllowing, the natives informed 
Mr. Bullock that “One male* only had made its appearance for a 
long time, which had regularly visited Papa Westra for several years 
[and doubtless had bred there]. The female (which the natives call 
the queen of the auks) was killed just before Mr. Bullock arrived [or 


subsequently according to some accounts]. The king or male Mr. 


Bullock had the pleasure of chasing for several hours, in a six-oared 
boat, but without being able to kill him, for though he frequently got 
near him, so expert was the bird in its natural element, that it 
appeared impossible to shoot him. The rapidity with which he 
pursued his course under water was almost incredible.” (Orn. Dict. 
Appendix, and p. 5 of Newman's Edition.) 

But Montagu does not mention the ultimate fate of the auk, and its 
coming to London; for that we turn to Latham, who says (Gen. Hist. 
Birds, vol. x. pp. 56, 57) that after Mr. Bullock was gone, the great 
auk suffered the Papa Westra boatmen “ lec themsely es to approach 
so near, as to knock it down with an oar. 

It was deposited in the “London Museum” in Piccadilly, and 
when that splendid collection was broken up, in 1819, Dr. Leach 


* They had no means of telling it was a male; the sexes are alike in plumage. 
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purchased the great auk for the British Museum, where any one may 
still see it. as 
- Another account, furnished Professor Newton by a relative of the 
lady who transmitted the bird to Bullock, states that one of the two 
which about this time frequented the “ Auk Craig” on Papa Westra 
was killed by some boys with stones, and that it was not got at the 
time, but sometime afterwards washed on shore (Nat. Hist. Review, 
October, 1865). | 
We are not to infer that a pair had frequented the Orkney Selects | 
from time immemorial: Fleming only considered it an occasional 
visitant (Brit. Animals, p. 130), and Low, who lived prior to 1812, 
states (Fauna Orcadensis, p. 107) that he has “ often inquired about 
the great auk especially, but cannot find it is ever seen here.” 
May not this pair of great auks have originally been driven by stress 
of weather from the American coast? The island of Papa Westra has 
been visited by numerous ornithologists; many ornithological excur- 
sions have been at different times made into those remote regions, and > 
there is a resident collector at Stromness ; yet the great auk has never 
since been observed. We must therefore conclude that it ceased to 
visit the Orkneys after the above-mentioned pair at Papa Westra were 
destroyed: had such a remarkable bird been seen of late years it must 
have created a sensation among the inhabitants. of those islands; as it 
is they scarcely know the great auk even by tradition. One of these 
ereat auks is recorded to have been observed off Fair Island, in June, 
1798, and Dr. Hamilton, a native of Stromness, but who left for 
America about eight years ago, told Mr. J. H. Dunn that about the 
time when one of the pair at Papa Westra was shot for Mr. Bullock, 
he saw a great ank in Hoy Sound, and chased it for some time in a 
well-manned boat, but its wonderful power of diving long distances 
prevented his ever getting within shot. 

Dr. Fleming has given an account of a great sale taken at St. Kilda 
in 1821 or 1822, but which is said to have made its escape: in the 
‘Edinburgh Philosophical Journal’ (vol. x. pp. 96, 97) he states that 
“when cn the eve of our departure from this island [Glass] we got 
on board a live specimen of the great auk (Alca tmpennis), which 
Mr. Maclellan, the tacksman of Glass, had captured some time before 
off St. Kilda. It was emaciated, and had the appearance of being 
sickly; but in the course of a few days it became sprightly, having 
been plentifully supplied with fresh fish, and permitted occasionally to 
sport in the water, with a cord fastened to one of its legs, to prevent 
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its escape. Even in this state of restraint it performed the motions of 
diving and swimming under water with a rapidity that set all pursuit 
from a boat at defiance. A few white feathers were at this time 
making their appearance on the sides of its neck and throat, which 
increased considerably during the following week, and left no room to 
doubt that, like its congeners, the blackness of the throat-feathers of 
summer is exchanged for white during the winter season.” In his 


‘History of Animals’ (p. 130), Dr. Fleming adds, ‘“‘ When fed in con- 


finement it holds up its head, expressing ™ sania by shaking the 
head and neck, and uttering a gurgling noise.’ 
Macgillivray says (Brit. Birds, vol. v. p. 361), “ Another was obtained 


there [at St. Kilda] in 1829, by Mr. Murdoch McLellan (query, | 


Maclellan), and presented to the late Mr. Stephenson (query, Steven- 
son, whom Fleming accompanied in 1821), who intended it for the 
Edinburgh Museum; but it afterwards made its escape.” One is 
always inclined to question the identity of escaped birds, and in this 
instance the whole story is confused, and it seems very probable that 
no second great auk was taken. I suppose this latter is the one men- 
tioned in Wood’s popular ‘ Illustrated Natural Te (vol. 11. p. 742) 
as caught in a net by Mr. Adams, of Lewis. 

In Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages and Travels,’ in an account of Hirta, it is 
stated, “There be many sorts of (these) fowls; some of them of 


strange shapes, among which there is one they call the garefowl, 


which is bigger than a goose, and hath eggs as big, almost, as 
those of an ostritch.” Prof. Newton, commenting upon this, remarks 
that Pinkerton gives no clew to the date of the communication, or to 
the source whence he reprinted it. 

Sir Robert Sibbald enumerates, in 1684, in his ‘ Scotia Illustrata, 
among the birds of North Britain, “ Avis Gare dicta, Corvo marino 
similis, ovo maximo.” It is not clear why he likened it to a cor- 
morant. 


“ M. Martin, Gent.,” eareer in 1698 resided three weeks in St. Kilda, | 


for the purpose of investigating its natural curiosities, published a 
most interesting account of his expedition, in which he says :— “The 
sea-fowl are, first, gairfowl, being the stateliest, as well as the largest 
sort, and above the size of a Solan gouse, of a black colour, red about 
the eyes, a large white spot under each, a long broad bill; it stands 
stately, its whole body erected, its wings short, flies not at all ; lays its 
egg upon the bare rock, which if taken away, she lays no more for 
that year; she is whole-footed, and has the hatching spot upon her 
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breast, z7.e. a bare spot from which the feathers have fallen off with 
the heat in hatching ; its egg is twice as big as that of a Solan goose, 
and is variously spotted, black, green, and dark; it comes without 
regard to any wind, appears the first of May, and goes away about 
the middle of June.” This account is very good, considering when 
it was written, but it contains some singular errors: the “ bare spot,” 
if it existed at all, could not have been from the feathers falling off | 
the bird’s breast with the heat in hatching, since the Alcade do not 
cover their eggs with their breasts. Then “above the size of a Solan 
goose, of * black colour, red about the eyes, a large white spot under 
each eye,” 1s a sentence containing four mistakes :. the: great auk is 
a little less than the Solan goose, it was as much white as black, the 
white spot was over rather than under the eye, and probably the 
irides themselves were dark brown, as in the razorbill, little auk, 
black guillemot, &c., which I have had several opportunities of 
examining in the flesh. It is rather amusing to note the difference 
among the glass eyes in our stuffed great auks, which are of every 
shade between coal-black and bright red; and so, in their pictures, 
Lewin, Edwards, and others, have given the great auk red eyes, but 
have painted them black. 

The formerly-known breeding-place at St. Kilda has net. in my 
opinion, been satisfactorily ascertained to be abandoned: hardly any 
naturalists have of late years visited that desolate spot.* The 
Hebrides are some little distance from the mainland of Scotland, and 
on turning to the map one finds St. Kilda to be twenty leagues from 
them ; in fact small maps do not take it in. 

Sir Wm. Milner, when in St. Kilda, was shown the precise spot 
where the great auk had its home; it was at one extremity of St. Kilda 
proper. Martin makes no mention of this; and we might infer from 
what he says that Soa, an adjacent island (too small to be marked on 
the map), was the breeding-place, Stakley being mentioned as the prin- 
cipal rock for the Solan geese, and the dominions of the oily fulmar 
being a terrific precipice, 1300 feet high, and supposed, says Bishop 
Stanley, to be the loftiest precipitous face of rock in Britain. To 
‘St. Kilda proper, then, we may presume, without regard to any wind, 
the great auk annually returned about the Ist of May, to perform the 
duties of reproduction. 


' * Since this was written Captain Elwes has heen there: he showed a drawing of 
the great auk to the people, some of whom appeared to recognize it. 
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Martin says: — “ Whither the fowls fly (and where the great auk 
spends the winter), the inhabitants are utterly ignorant of. * * * 
Every fowl lays an egg three different times (except the Gairfowl and 
fulmar, which lay but once).” (6 Voyage to St. Kilda,’ pp. 64, 64). 

The eggs of the sea-fowl are found to be of an astringent quality. 
The inhabitants of St. Kilda used to preserve them in stone pyramids, 


scattering the. burnt ashes of turf under and about them, to defend © 


them from the air, dryness being their only preservative ; the dried 


bodies they use for fuel, and with the remnant of their “ giben”* feasts 


they strew the soil to manure it. I mention these things because there 
‘is every provenity that the last generation of St. Kildians “ made 
away with” several great auks for food. 

Macaulay (1758) says: —“ The St. Kildians do not receive an 
annual visit from this strange bird (the garefowl) as from all the rest. 
It keeps at a distance from them, they know not where, fora course 


of years.’ Further on he speaks of the garefowl as “an absolute 


stranger, I am apt to believe, in every other part of Scotland.” In 
short, even as far back as the time of Macaulay, the great auk was 
considered an exceedingly rare bird. 

Mr. John Gatcombe, to whom I am under many obligations, has 
consulted, on my behalf, a copy of Dr. Ed. Moore’s ‘ Catalogue of the 
Web-footed Birds of Devonshire,’ contained in the Library at Ply- 
mouth.. The original account of the great auk found on Lundy 
Island, which has been quoted into so many books, is as follows :— 

“*Alca impennis.’ ‘Great Auk’ or ‘ Penguin.’ — Mr. Gosling, of 
Leigham, informed me that a specimen of this bird was picked up 
_dead, near} Lundy Island, in the year 1829, and Prof. Jameson (?) 
— suggests that it might have been the one which had been obtained by 


Mr. Stevenson in St. Kilda, and escaped from the Lighthouse of ' 


Piadda, about that time, when on its way to Edinburgh.” 
_ Mr. T. E. Gosling is more than once referred to as an ornithologist 
in Bellamy’s ‘ Natural History of South Devon.’ This Catalogue, 


written subsequently to Moore’s,-does not even allnde-to the great ~ 


auk, from which we may infer Mr. Bellamy partly discredited the 
specimen said to have been washed ashore at Lundy Island. 
The following interesting extract is from a letter written to the 


* That is, the fat of the fowls, mad sovereign remedy for disease, and peteved 
catholicon at all times. 


+ Either on the island or in the channel somewhere off the island, but which is 


not clear. 
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Rev. M. A. Mathews by the Rev. H. G. Heaven, of Lundy, and was 
printed in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1866 (p. 100). Although highly inte- 
resting, it must be received eum grano salis :— | 

“Lundy Island, September 6, 1865.—With regard to your question | 
whether we have ever seen the great auk, I must answer in the 
negative. There is strong presumptive evidence, however, that the | 
great auk has been seen alive on the island within the last thirty 
years; at least I cannot imagine what other bird it was. The facts 
are as follows, and I must leave it to more experienced ornithologists _ 
to draw the conclusion :— In the year 1838 or 1839, as nearly as I 
can recollect, — not, however, more recently, — one of our men in the 
egeing season brought us an enormous egg, which we took for an’ 
abnormal specimen of the guillemot’s egg, or, as they are locally 
named, the ‘ picked-billed murr.’ This, however, the man strenuously 
- denied, saying it was the egg of the ‘king and queen murr,’ and that 
it was very rare to get them, as there were only two or three ‘king 
and queen murrs’ ever on the island. On being further questioned 
he said they were not like the ‘ picked-bills,’ but like the ‘razor- 
billed murrs’ (2. e., the razorbilled auk) ; that they were much larger 
than either of them; and he did not think they could fly, as he never 
saw them on the wing nor high up the cliffs like the other birds, and 
that they, as he expressed it, ‘scuttled’ into the water, tumbling 
among the boulders, the egg being only a little way above high-water. 
He thought they had deserted the island, as he had not seen them or 
an egg for (I believe) fifteen years till the one he brought to us; but 
that they (¢.e., the people of the island) sometimes saw nothing of 
them for four or five years,* but he accounted for this by supposing 
the birds had fixed on a spot, inaccessible to the eggers from the 
land, for breeding purposes. The shell of the egg we kept for some 
years, but unfortunately it at last got broken. It was precisely like 
the guillemot’s egg in shape, nearly, if not quite, twice the size, with 
white ground and black and brown spots and blotches. We have 
never, however, met with bird or egg since, but as the island has 
become since that time constantly and yearly more frequented and 
populous, it may have permanently deserted the place. The man has 
been dead some years now, being then past middle age, and I think 
he had been an inhabitant of the island some twenty-five or thirty 
years. He spoke of the birds in such a way that one felt convinced 


* How precisely this agrees with Kenneth Macaulay’s statements respecting the 
ones at St. Kilda. 
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of their existence, and that he himself had seen them, but he evidently. . 


knew no other name for them than ‘king and queen murrs,* which 
he said the islanders called them ‘because they were so big, and 


stood up so bold-like.’ In colour they were also like the ‘ razorbilled 


murr.” Nobody, he said, had ever succeeded in catching or destroying 
_a bird, as far as he knew, because they were so close to the water, and 
scuttled into it so fast. The existence of these birds had been 
traditional on the island when he came to it, and even the oldest 
agreed there were never more than two or three couple. He himself 
never knew of more than one couple at a time.” 

It is likely that the egg “ precisely like a guillemot’s in shape” was 
really a double-yolk egg of that bird; but the birds which the Lundy 
people called “ king and queen murrs,” “because they were so big, 


and stood up so bold-like,” may have been veritable examples of Alca — 


impennis; yet that A. impennis was ever a resident on Lundy Island 

I think exceedingly doubtful; Dr. Moore and his informant Mr. 
Gosling evidently entertained no such idea; in fact there is nothing 
to show that its sange during the breeding season extended south of 
St. Kilda. 

With regard to Mr. Heaven’s account, there is so much “ finish ” 
about it that one inclines to suspect it has been all written from 
memory. Now, although Mr. Heaven may make his statements with 
the utmost good faith, no ornithologist will place very much con- 
fidence in them ; for if the account be separated into, first, what is 
only traditional, and, secondly, what actually came to Mr. Heaven’s 
personal knowledge, it will be seen to rest on next to nothing: the 
fisherman who, in 1838 or ’39, brought Mr. Heaven the monstrous 
egg, went to live on the island twenty-five years before that time, and 
even then the great auk’s existence was traditional; nevertheless the 
fisherman supposes he saw one or more up to about 1823. What 
are we to infer? That the fisherman saw a real great auk? that he 


mistook some other bird for one? or that he told an untruth? Be 


this as it may, the bird’s ancient haunts know it no ng and its 
existence is now but a matter of tradition. - - : 

It may not be out of place to give another reputed « occurrence of 
the great auk in Devonshire. A person at Plymouth often told Mr. 


* The “ king and queen ’ were the titles bestowed by the fishermen on the great 
auks at Papa Westra: strange that this name should be persistent elsewhere. Query, 
what besides the great auk merits the appellation ? 


. 
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Gatcombe of his having once seen the great auk on the rocks in the 
Plymouth Sound, adding that it looked like a child with a white 
apron on. ‘T’his happened one very stormy day; the time of the year 
Mr. Gatcombe could not ascertain, but of course great auks do not get 
on rocks in winter. | | | 

The account of the great auk taken at the entrance of Waterford 

_ Harbour, printed in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ and 
reprinted in the ‘ Birds of Ireland,’ is very inaccurate, as various notes 
from Dr. Burkitt enable me to show. In these publications it is 

recorded that “On the 7th of September, 1834, Dr. Burkitt, of Water- 
ford, received a Great Auk from Mr. Robert Davis, jun., of Clonmel, 
who stated that it was taken in the (preceding) month of May (by the 
fisherman of whom he purchased it), at a short distance from the 

shore, at the mouth of Waterford Harbour, off Ballymacan. According 
to the captor, it was apparently almost starved. When in his yawl 
off the coast, he saw the auk swimming about near him, and held out 
some sprats, for which it came close to the boat. It was taken with 
little difficulty.” 

Now, here we have an instance of the dependence to be placed on 
second-hand information. It was presented to Dr. Burkitt by the late 
Mr. Francis Davis, of Waterford, and not by the tudividual named in 
Thompson’s book (now deceased). 

_ The auk was dead for some days before it came into Dr. Burkitt’s 
hands; he did not see it alive, his notice of it, as sent to Mr. 
Thompson, and in a great measure as it appears in his book (vol. 11. 
pp. 288—9), being furnished by two individuals—Mr. Davis, who for- 
warded it to him, and who, being the zmmediate purchaser of it from 
its captor, was able to afford many important particulars, both from 
the fisherman and from his own observations; the second, the late 
Captain John Spence, 89th Regiment, who in fact, seeing the bird at 

Mr. Jacob Goff’s, of Horetown (where he happened to be on a visit), 
considerately bespoke it for Dr. Burkitt’s collection should it die: 
thus, through his instrumentality in all probability it was saved. 

The account says, “ It was taken with little difficulty.” This may, 
however, have been only that the bird was so little acquainted with 
man. Latham states the Papa-Westra great auks to have been very 
familiar with the boatmen ; and we cannot tel! where this individual 
may not have wandered from ; but its being enticed in this manner 
by a few sprats (which were thrown to it, and not held out, as 
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asserted in the text), agrees with the — of its stupid 
character. 


If the great auk, like the razorbill, be more than two years in 
attaining maturity, this individual could hardly have been bred the — 


preceding season; on the other hand, although said to have been 
supplied with a mate, we cannot es iene it was itself old enough | to 
breed. 

The fisherman “ a it for some din, ae it chiefly with 
potatoes mashed in milk, which were partaken of greedily. After 
having the bird for ten days he sold it to Mr. Davis, by whom it was 
sent to Mr. Gough, of Horetown, county Wexford, where it ved for 
about four months.” 

One would have thought that, of all the birds in his book, the 
accurate Thompson would have devoted most pains to the great auk ; 


instead of this he confuses names, and here, as before, is guilty of | 


attributing to one person what in reality was effected by another. 
‘Mr. Gough, of Horetown, Co. Wexford,” was no other than the late 
Mr. Jacob Goff, at whose house Captain Spence (then a lieutenant) 
saw the ank. Strange to say, this person, tv whom credit is chiefly 
due, is entirely ignored in Mr. Thompson’s book. ‘Dr. Burkitt firmly 
believes that but for the late Captain Spence no notice whatever 
would have been taken of the great auk when at Horetown, more than 
as an odd-looking bird “ of the penguin tribe ;” and it would in all 
probability have been thrown away when dead. “ For a considerable 
time, perhaps three weeks,” continues Thompson, “ it was not known 
to eat of anything at its new destination, but potatoes and milk were 
then forced down its throat, from which time it ate voraciously until 
a day or two before its death. (Query, did not the mash-potatoes 
cause its death?) This auk stood very erect, and frequently stroked 
its head with its foot, especially when any favourite food was pre- 
sented.” The late lamented Mr. Thompson made an inexcusable 


mistake in stating the great auk to have “ frequently stroked its head 


with its foot.” It appears from Dr. Burkitt’s memoranda that it 


should have been written thus:-— This auk stood very erect, was a_ 


very stately-looking bird, and had a habit of frequently shaking its 
head in a peculiar manner, more especially when any particularly 
favourite food was presented to it (that is, if a small trout, for 
instance,, was shown it, or was held up at some little distance before 
it, the bird would at once commence shaking its head in the manner 
described); and this is precisely what Dr. Fleming’s great auk did 
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when in confinement. The printed account goes on to say that, 
“when in Mr. Gough’s possession, it was chiefly fed on fish, of which 
fresh-water species (trout, etc.) were preferred to sea-fish (probably 
_ because they could be had fresher): they were swallowed entire. It 
was rather fierce.” | | 
In addition to the above particulars, of deep interest, since they are 
the relics of a species soon to be forgotten, J am able to record, on 
Dr. Burkitt’s authority, that the great auk, when alive, seemed to have 
an aversion to water,—a very strange and unaccountable thing. When 
dead it was stuffed by Dr. Burkitt, who is tolerably confident that the 
sex was noted by dissection: he cured it with arsenical soap; the 
glass eyes are the exact colour that they were in life. The following 
description was, at Mr. Thompson’s request, supplied by Dr. Burkitt 
at the same time as. the particulars of capture which we have been 
criticizing ; and the author of the ‘ Birds of Ireland’ would have 
deserved the thanks of ornithologists had he preserved all these facts 
with proper accuracy and minuteness: as year succeeds year, and 
it becomes more certain that the great auk is extinct, we may well 
be annoyed that those who had it in their power - not hand down 
the fullest particulars : — 


“This bird—a young female—is not in good plumage; the head, 
back, wings, legs and feet, are sooty black; between the bill and eye 
on each side of the head there is a large patch of white, mottled with 
blackish feathers; the neck is white, slightly mottled with black; the 
front of the body white; the lesser quills tipped with white. 


“ Length (total); tail not perfect . , 29 inches. 
» Of folded wing [from carpus to point of longest 
» 95> Dill from forehead. 
» Dill from gape or rictus . 
inner toe and nail. 
OUter toe and nail . ; 
which is broken (during confinement 
probably) may have been about 
Depth (g greatest) of bill, exceeding ‘ 
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Although in the foregoing account this bird is spoken of as a young 
female, it appears from a photograph sent me by Professor Newton to 
be very nearly adult, and decidedly older than the specimen in the 

All that concerns an expiring race is important. Dr. Burkitt was. 
_ persuaded by Dr. Ball to present his specimen, the latest survivor of 
its species in this country, to the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, 
where, the last time Mr. Newton saw it, “it was carefully enshrined 
in the professorial sanctum, in company with Brian Boru's harp, and 
some other palladia of the sister island.” 

It will be observed that this great auk was taken in the eeciith of 
May, at the very time when it should have been preparing to revisit 
its breeding-station: it was in St. George’s Channel, half-starved and 
probably unable to make head against the current, its case being 
precisely similar to the Lundy specimen five years before. 

Thompson says that Mr. R. Davis, of Clonmell, afterwards ascer- 
tained that a second great ank was procured on the coast of Water- 
ford, about the same time as the one already noticed, but, falling into 
ignorant hands, it was not preserved; but of this bird Dr. Burkitt has 
grave doubts, believing it and his own to be one and the sawe spcci- 
men, which would account for the misapprehension into which Mr. 
Thompson has fallen in attributing the presentation of Dr. Burkitt’s 
specimen to Mr. Robert Davis, of Clonmell, in place of the real 
donor, Mr. Francis Davis, of Waterford, the former being an ornitho- 
logist of some maple, and in former years a contributor to the 
Zoologist.’ 

Thompson says (Nat. Hist. of Ireland, vet lili. p. 239) that the Rev. 

- Joseph Stopford, in February, 1844, communicated a note to Dr. 
Harvey, of Cork, stating, but without any mention of date, that one of 
these birds had been “obtained on the long strand of Castle Freke 
(in ate west of the county of Cork), having been water-soaked in a 
storm.” 

Thompson had “little doubt that two great auks were seen in 
Belfast Bay on the 23rd of September, 1845, by H. Bell, a wild-fowl | 
shooter. He saw two large birds, the size of great northern divers, 
but with much smaller wings. He imagined they might be young 
birds of that species, until he remarked that their heads and bills were 
‘much more clumsy’ than those of the Colymbus. They kept almost 


constantly diving, ang went to an extraordinary distance each time 
with great rapidity.” 
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‘I take this opportunity of noticing a misprint in Dr. Charlton’s 
paper, read before the Tyneside Naturalist’s Club. As reprinted in 
the ‘ Zoologist,’ the writer'is made to say seven auks were killed by a 
peasant at Lautrum, on the north-west coast of Ireland—a very 
obvious misprint for Iceland. 

J. Gunny, JUN. 


The Wolf: date of tts Extinction in Britain.—In the September number of the 
‘Zovlogist’ (S. 8. 1349), I see some remarks by Mr. Newman on the extinction of the 
wolf in Scotland, which he supposes to have taken place at au earlier period than it 
really did. In Scrope’s ‘ Days of Deer-stalking’ will be found an account of the death 
~ of the last wolf in Sutherland, which took place between 1690 and 1700 near Sledale 
in Glenloth. I have no doubt, however, that a few wolves remained in Invernesshire 
at a later period than this, as in the second volume of ‘ Lays of the Deer-forest,’ by the 
brothers Stuart, whose intimate knowledge of the language and traditions of the High- 
lands makes all their writings well worthy of credence, will be found an account of the 
slaying of a wolf between Fi-Ginthas and Pall-a-crocain, in Straih Dearn, about the 
year 1743, by Macqueen of Pall-a-crocain, a celebrated man in that district, who did 
not die till 1797. I shall take the liberty of extracting from this most interesting book 
some passages which tend very much to clear up the matter in question. Speaking of 
the wolves in the Highlands, the authors say, “ This last great outbreak in the time 
of Queen Mary led to more vigorous measures, which, in the time of Charles IL, 
reduced their race to so small a number that in some districts their extinction is 
believed to have followed soon after-that period. Thus in Lochaber the last of that 
country is said to have been killed by Sir Ewen Cameron in 1680, which Pennant 
misunderstood to have been the last of the species in Scotland.” Every district, how- 
ever, has its “last wolf,” and there were probably several which were later than that 
killed by Sir Ewen Cameron. The last of Strathglass was killed, according to traditivn, 
“at no very distant period.” The last in Glen Urquhart, on the east side of the valley 
beiween Loch-Leitir and Sheagly, at a place called ‘‘ Slochd-a-mhadaidh” (the wolf’s 
den). The last of the Findhorn, and also, as there seems every reasun to believe, the 
last of his species in Scotland, ata place between Fi-Ginthas and Pall-a-chrocain, 
and, according to popular chronology, no longer ago than 1743. There is, however, 
a passage in Mr. Newman’s paper, accounting for the extirpation of the wolf, which 
I cannot agree with at all: he says, “To the Kelt (meaning, I presume, the High- 
landers and native Irish) the wolf had been a terror, and held in abject dread; to the 
Saxon he was simply a nuisance, and so was destroyed. Nevertheless, owing to the 
numerical preponderance of the Kelt, the task of destruction was very gradual, and the 
wolf held his own much longer than in Scotland, where the native, with a shrewd eye 
to self-interest, amalgamated with the Saxon, and availed himself of that powerful 
arm.” I do not believe that the brave and warlike Highlanders could have been, as 
Mr. Newman imagines, in such abject dread of the wolf, which at best is but a 
cowardly beast; more especially as, in all the instances I know of, the last wolves 
were killed by native Highlanders, some of them by women and children. At that 
time the Saxon had hardly penctrated to the remoter parts of the Highlands, where 
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wolves were found, and was looked upon with contempt by the natives, who were © 


certainly far better able to kill their own wolves than any stranger could have been. 
I think that the increase of population and the introduction of fire-arms were much 
more likely to have caused their destruction.—H. J. Elwes. 

Weasel killing Frogs.--When out shooting to-day I almost walked over a small 
weasel trailing along sume object apparently as large and heavy as his own body. The 
little fellow was sadly bothered by the long coarse grass of the hedge-bank, and, judging 
delay under the circumstances dangerous, reluctantly dropped his burden and made 
off. I was surprised to find he had been carrying a large full-grown frog, killed, 
weasel-fashion, by a bite at the back of the head.—John Cordeaux; Great Cotes, 
Ulceby, September 29, 1868. | 


Departures and Arrivals of Migratory Birds observed in Cornwall and Devonshire 


during August and September, 1868.—The following were last seen as under :— 
August 17. Swift, near Marazion ; several in company skimming over a marsh. 
4, 21. Cuckoo, near Helston; a single young bird. 
5 22. Wheatear, near Helston; a few seen. i 
» 24. Ray’s Wagtail, near Falmouth; two seen, either females or immature. 
September 12. Sand Martin, Marldon, near Totnes ; two seen. 
na 16. Corn Crake, Newton Abbot; two exposed for sale. 
y 49. Chiff Chaff and Willow Warbler, Marldon. 
7s 20. Chimney Swallow, Marldon; a large flock observed on the wing 
early in the morning. House Martin, Marldon; on wires. 
Spotted Flycatcher, Marldon; three seen. | 
_ The following were first seen as under:— | 

- August 8, Sanderling, near Marazion; in flocks on the beach; three which 
I examined were more advanced in the sete sa of winter plumage than were 
some dunlins killed at the same time. 

August 10. Turnstone, St. Mary’s, Scilly; a single specimen still in ilies. 
dress. Another single specimen in the same plumage observed on Marazion beach on 
the 18th. Also, on the same beach, four in the young plumage, seen together on the 
17th. 

August 22. Curlew, Falmouth ; a few specimens exposed for sale. 

September 12. Knot, near Newton; a a specimen, in full winter plumage, killed un 
the Teign. 

On the 2Ist of September 1 was informed that hing fehars had for some days 
previously been unusually plentiful on the River Teign, and I have subsequently 
heard that a similar phenomenon was contemperaneously observed on the Thames in 
Berkshire, and also in the marshes of North Lincolnshire. These observations lead 
to the conclusion that the autumnal! immigration of kingfishers is larger this year than 
usual—J. H. Gurney ; Marldon, Totnes, October 1, 1868. 

Notes from Stirlingshire from July to September, inlusive—J uly 10. A young 
robin flew in at the kitchen window to-day, and was secured and put in a cage by the 
servanis. It has a most curious malformed bill, the two mandibles crossing each 
other like a crossbill’s, very much curved and elongated. It fed well on bread-crumbs 
softened in milk, but died late on the next day. 
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July 18. Keeper brought in a wild duck, a small specimen, calling it the “ muir 
duck.” All the common people here distinguish between the two sizes, calling the 
larger the “ wild duck” and the smaller the “ muir duck.” | 

August 5. Saw no less than ten ravens in company: they came from different: 
directions, and after circling about for some little time finally made off in a north- 
easterly direction towards the Ochil Hills, still circling and ascending as they went. 
I have frequently seen such gatherings of ravens in Sutherland and in wild parts of 
the country, where ravens are a commoner bird, but I never observed such in the low 
grounds; indeed, it is a rare sight even to see a solitary bird here at all. 

August 18. Mushrooms are here, as I believe they are elsewhere this season, 
unusually abundant. Our gardener brought in this morning four large clothes-baskets 
full, principally gathered from one old lee field, where horses have for some time been 
grazing. This, or from the end of July, is the time in which snipe are most abundant 
with us: there are now a good many—say between twenty and thirty—in our small 
marsh. 
August 28. Went down to Grangemouth. Only killed two lapwings, one golden 
plover, one redshank, one whimbrel and one dunlin, which last two I lost. The 
whimbrel when I fired at it, at nearly 100 yards distance, with green cartridge, was 
feeding in company with six oystercatchers on the “ slink,” or mud-banks: it was only 
wing-broken, and not having my retrieving terrier with me to-day, it managed to 
scramble into the water, and got beyond reach. There were few birds on the shore, 
the bulk of the waders not having yet arrived. The dunlin was a solitary bird, and 
I only saw a very few others throughout the day. Two small flocks of redshanks were | 
all to be seen of that species, and some scattered flocks of lapwings and golden plove ers 
were feeding in the fields, 

Sunday, September 6. A buzzard came from the sonth- east, circled for some time 
over a stubble-field behind the house, and then made off in a straight line, flying high 
towards the north-west, or in the direction of Loch Lomond. | 

- Sunday, September 13. Just about the same hour to-day, as on last Sunday, 
viz. about half-past 9 a.M., the buzzard again made its appearance, coming from the 
same direction, and circling nearly over the same place as last time, but going off this 
time in a more westerly direction, and still circling and ascending. Whether it was a 
roughlegged or common buzzard I cannot say, as it was with great difficulty I could 
fix my glass on it at all. 

September 14. At Grangemouth a friend and myself obtained four bartailed god- 
wits, one golden plover, one ringed plover, three knots, and dunlins. Tide high; wind 
pretty fresh and blowing up the Firth from the east. Many birds seen to cross the 
Firth to the Culross or Fifeshire shore, as I invariably find they do in an east wind, 
seeking shelter on the lee shore.. Consequently birds were not so numerous: the flocks 
of dunlins were small; redshanks scarce; godwits, about thirty seen altogether; ring 
plover—never very plentiful on this part of the coast—only in stray individuals. One 
of the godwits only was an adult bird. A large flight of golden plover came down off 
the land when the tide had receded about 100 or 150 yards from the shell-bank, and 
before we were prepared for them; we thus only got one bird, which was a straggler 
behind the main body. We saw other large flights sweeping down over the sea- 
embankment, all along the coast as far as we could see: the flight was over in less 
than ten minutes, and the whole edge of the water along the “slink” seemed to be 
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almost instantaneously peopled with thousands of golden plover, where a short ten 
minutes before only a solitary gull or two were to be seen. Some of the dunlins shot 
to-day still retain a considerable portion of the black-breasted plumage. Only one 

individual dunlin to-day had an unusually long bill, and there was a decided buffish. 
mark on its breast, which, for the moment, made me think I had got a curlew sand- 
piper. These long-billed dunlins are certainly rarities, and I fancy even more un- 
common than the very short-billed birds, which are found breeding in the North. Do 
‘dunlins breed in any numbers in Wales or in any of the midland counties of England? - 
It would be interesting to examine specimens which have been shot there in the 
breeding-season, and to compare the length of their bills with those shot during the 
breeding-season in the different districts further north. 

September 15. To-day we got twelve knots, three golden plovers, and dunlins. Saw 
one bird I took for a sanderling: this seems a rare bird on our coast, probably owing 
to the general want of sandy beaches, the “ shell-bank” at Grangemouth being the 
only thing of the kind between this and Queensferry. At the latter place there is a 
sandy bay on which the shells are thrown up in regular rows, and is known, or was 
known, as “the bank where shelly-coat shook himself.” 

September 16. To-day we got six knots, one bartailed godwit, one golden plover 
- and dunlins. Saw two greenshanks—very wild: recognized them first by their cry 
and then by their flight, in both of which they considerably differ from their congener 
the redshank, as well as in their greatly superior size. Five herons were to-day as 
well as yesterday feeding out on the “slink,” as were on each day some five or six 
oystercatchers. Two small flocks of terns crossed over our heads on each day when 
the tide was about half full: some had the adult black head, but most had the white 
or grayish frontlet of the immature plumage. (Several in the latter plumage, and ~ 
shot at Queensferry, came into Mr.Small’s shop in Edinburgh shortly after this). We 
killed an apparently adult bird, but it fell out at sea. Two male pochards, along with 
some five or six females, were several times seen, and once came within 150 yards of us. 
Great blackbacked gulls, both in adult and immature plumage, were occasionally seen, 
and I watched one magnificent fellow through my glass, as he rested on the water, 
between us and Bo'ness (contracted for Borrowstouness). Wind to-day, as on the two 
previous days, easterly, and tides very high. At full tide we were standing up to our 
ankles in water, the whole of the shell-bank being covered.—John A. Harvie Brown ; ; 
Dunipace House, Falkirk, October 1, 1868. 

An Usurper. -— I was not aware before this year that any birds, except the house 
martin and the sand martin, were subject to the annoying interference of the sparrow, — 
while engaged in the work of nidification. Last April I found the nest of a sparrow 
in a holly-bush, founded on the nest of a song thrush. The thrush’s nest contained 
two eggs when the sparrow began to build. The pair of thrushes of course aban- 
doned the spot when they found their nest covered wiih straw and roots. The two 
blue eggs were entire when T removed the vest of the sparrow. — Geo. Roberts ; Loft- 
house, near Wakefield, September 29,1868. __ 

Egyptian Vulture near Colchester.— On the 28th of September last the labourer 
who had charge of an off-hand farm of Mr. Woollard, of Stanway Hall, situated at 
Peldon, Essex, had been killing his Michaelmas geese. On going some time after 
into the yard where said geese had been slaughtered, he saw a strange bird feeding 
upon the blood. The bird flew away, and the man loaded his gun. Presently the 
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bird came and hovered over the spot, in hopes of another spell at the blood; but his 
fate was sealed, and he fell dead to the labourer’s shot. I saw the bird next day at the 
house of Mr. Ambrose, of this place, to whom it had been sent for preservation. Mr. 
‘Wollard has since kindly furnished me with the above information. As far as I know, 
_ this is only the second instance of the capture of Vultur percnopterus in Great Britain, 
the first having been shot on the shores of the Bristol Channel, as recorded by Yarrell, 
Morris, Macgillivray, &c., in 1825. It is quite possible that it has more frequently 
visited our shores, though not captured. Mr. Laver, of this town, informs me that 
_ many years ago his father, who lived near Burnham, further up the Essex coast than 
Peldon, had a flock of vultures for several days among the large trees on his farm. 
They were known by their bare heads, and were most probably the Egyptian vulture. — 
At all events, this bird must now, I think, be ranked without doubt among the 
occasional strangers which visit our shores. The specimen now shot was in immature 
plumage. As it differs in some respects from all the definitions of this bird, I will 
detail its description, made by myself the day after the bird was shot: — Length 26 
inches; expanse of wings 5 feet 3 inches; carpus to tip of wing 18 inches; tail 10 
inches; beak from gape 2% inches; tarsus 3 inches; middle toe, without claw, 2} 
inches ; claw ths inch; scales on outer toe 2, on middle 3, on inner toe 3, hind toe 1. 
Beak bluish flesh-colour, with hook black; iris brown ; cere blue, with stumpy feathers 
down to occipital ridge and between the eye and the nasal aperture, which is in middle 
of beak and oblong, 3 inch long. Ear open and surrounded by stumpy feathers. 
Crown of head naked, with small downy rudimentary feathers brown and cream- 
coloured. Upper plumage.—Back of neck brown, each feather tipped with dark cream- 
colour ; nape cream-colour, with dark shaft ; back and rump cream-colour ; scapularies 
long, light brown, tipped with light cream-colour; upper tail-coverts cream-colour ; 
tail fourteen feathers, wedge-shaped, the upper feathers brown, broadly tipped with 
cream-colour. Wings: primaries dark brown, the third longest; secondaries brown, 
darker at the tips, but edged on to outer side of the middle of each feather with creawn- 
colour; tertiaries brown, tipped with cream-colour; upper wing-coverts mottled with 
brown and cream-colour. Under plumage. — Neck and crop dark brown; abdomen 
light brown, with a few dark feathers ; under tail-coverts light cream-colour; under 
tail-feathers slate-brown, bruadly tipped and margined with light cream-colour; wings 
underneath dark slaty brown, the upper margin beautifully mottled with dark brown 
and cream-colour; primaries, as seen from below, emarginated or scolloped at their 
base, and the shafts marked with blue dots. The Egyptian vulture is common in 
Spain, and has a wide range, extending through France, Norway, Egypt (where it is 
known as Pharaoh’s chicken), South Africa, and is abundant in India. Peldon, 
where this bird was shot, is the next parish inland to Mersea.— C. R. Bree ; Col- 
chester, October 8, 1868. 

Snowy Owl in Inverness-shire. — A beautiful specimen of the snowy owl (Surnia 
nyctea) was shot last week at Knockie, by Mr. Charles Peel, and sent to Mr. Macleay, 
Inverness, for preservation. It measures 4 ft. 10 in. from tip to tip of its wings, 2 ft. 
3 in. from the beak to the end of the tail, and is in splendid plumage. It is rather 
a curious circumstance that the last specimen known to have been killed in these parts 
should have been got at Knockie about four years ago.—‘ Inverness Advertiser.’ 

Blackbird with white-barred Tail.—We have a blackbird, taken from a nest in our 
garden at Winchester last July, with a beautifully white-barred tail: it is ten weeks 
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old, and this change did not appear until a week ago. — Alewander Clark- Kennedy ; 
October, 1868. 

Richard's Pipit at Dover.—On the 21st of October I shot a most superb specimen 
of Richard's pipit (Anthus Richardt) in a corn-field in the environs of Dover: it 
attracted my attention by its loud call. The specimen is in good condition, having 
_ just completed its moult: its length is seven and three-quarter inches, and its weight 
an ounce and a half, less one scruple. On dissection the bird proved to be a male. a 
Charles Gordon, Curator of the Dover Museum; October 23, 1868. 

The Tawny Pipit and Richard’s Pipit at Scilly. — 1 have just examined a good- 
plumnaged specimen of the tawny pipit, shot at Scilly to-day by Mr. A. Pechell. It is 
a male bird, and apparently in its recently-acquired autumnal plumage. The upper 
plumage is almost hair-brown, with the centres of the feathers a shade darker, scarcely 
viving the bird a mottled appearance; the whole of the under parts, with a little 
variation here and there, white with a wash of buff; moustache indistinet; upper 
rump grayish brown, fat much smaller than the tree pipit; tarsi longer than the tree 
pipit’s, flesh-colour; back claw almost straight, and short; outer tail-feather white, 


the next blotched on the inner web half-way with brown. Three Richard’s pipits were’ 


sent at the same time, and two tree pipits. The three. species bore an interesting 
comparison when lying side by side—Edward Hearle Rodd; Penzance, September 19. 

Whinchat in the County Dublin.—September 14. Shot a female whinchat at 
Loughlinstown: in company with a female stonechat it was feeding in a bramble- 
brake. The whinchat is one of the rarer. summer migrants to Ireland, and is a very 
local species— H. Blake- Know. 

Nightjar or Goatsucker in the County Dublin. — September 22. My friend 
Mr. F. J. Rose bronght me a female nighijar, which his dogs found when bunting 


for partridge: it was shot near Kilbogeget, among furze. No nightjars breed about — 


this locality, so it must have been on its migration south. It is an extremely local 
summer visitor to Treland: as well as local it is rare—Jd. : 

Siskin in the County Dublin.—September 8. A siskin brought me to-day, caught 
near Glen Druid with a linnet-decoy. The “siskin finch” is not at all a common 
bird in Jreland.—Id. 

Spotted Crake in the County Dublin.—September 5. Shot a spotted crake at a little 
bog in the Vale of Shangannah. It is one of the scarcest birds that fall to the gun 
of the snipe-shvoter in these parts.—Td. 

fing Ouzel at Howth, County Dublin.—September 10, I have to thank “ Anony- 
ma” for the beautiful ring ouzel so kindly sent me, and beg to say that Howth, from 
whence she procured the bird, is one of the few localities in this county where the ring 
ouzel used formerly to breed. Whether or not we still can claim the ring ouzel asa 
summer migrant, or merely as a bird of passage, { cannot say, but should think a truly 
authenticated nest and eggs of this bird, wken in the County Dublin, not ouly a prize 
tu a young lady’s collection, but a valuable addition to any of our Dublin Museums. 


I fear, though, a dark corner, a bleaching glass-case, or utter oblivion would be the lot 


of the eggs. I do not collect eggs, but shall be most happy to prove them, particularly 
as the nest is preserved, from those of the blackbird. I fear I am encroaching on the 
liberties of the ‘ Zoologist, it not having a “* correspondents’ column,” whieh 1 agree 
with “ Anonyma” is a desideratum. If ‘ Anonyma” will favour me with her address, 
I shall be delighted to answer any questions in my power on birds and shells.—Jd. 
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Rook with a crossed Beak.—While walking over the Downs at Seaford, in August, 
with my gun, I saw a rook which allowed me to come within rauge, when [ fired and 
killed it. ‘The mandibles of the beak were curved exactly as in the crossbill: it appeared 
to be a bird of the year, and was in fair condition, but very much infested with vermin. 
—James Dutton; 2, Theresa Place, Hammersmith, October, 1868. 

Scarcity of the Corn Crake.—Myr. Cordeaux remarks (Zool. S. S. 1411) on the 
scarcity of the land rail (Crex pratensis) this year in North Lincolnshire. The same 
has been the case here: it has only been heard two or three times during the season, 
whilst, in preceding years, its monotonous “crake, crake,” could be heard in all 
directions.—F’. G. Binnie ; Healaugh Lodge, Tadcaster, October 5, 1868. 
~ Creamevloured Courser in Scotland.—A specimen was shot, on. the 8th of October, 
at Cleghorn, near Lanark, by Mr. CU. Walker, jun., of Braxfield, Lanark. —Francis 
Walker. 

Further Remarks on the Green Sandpiper breeding in North Linesiaahine —In my 
last paper in the ‘ Zovlogist’ (S. 8. 1412) I mentioned the fact of two pairs of green 
sandpipers remaining on our small stream during the summer—one pair in this, the 


other in the next parish of Aylesby. The farmer who occupies the land adjoining the _ 


stream in that parish has since informed me that he is quite certain that these birds 


nested somewhere not far from the stream: he had seen them about one particular 


spot through the summer; ; and, some time towards the end of July, noticed four young 
birds along with the old ones sitting on a sand-bank in the “ beck.” He says that 
these young birds “ were quite little things,” aud could “ only fly a few yards at once ;” 
they were “ quite a different colour to the old birds”—“ much lighter.” He nearly 
every day for some weeks after this saw the old and young birds about the stream. 
Hearing from the fish-keeper that I wanted a young green sandpiper, he one day shot 
one and sent it to me. He says “it was about as large as a jack snipe.” Untor- 
tunately I had just gone from home for a fortnight, and never received this bird, so 
lost the opportunity of confirming his evidence. I have not the slightest doubt, how- 
ever, that he is perfectly correct in his information; and I know he can speak toa 
green sandpiper, or any other of our familiar “ beck” birds, as well as I can myself. 
He says that this is now the third summer these birds have bred near their stream.— 
John Cordeaux ; Griat Cotes, Ulceby, October 5, 1868. 

Blacktailed Godwit in Devonshire.—An vunable of this species, a young bird in 
intermediate plumage, was shot on the banks of the Taw at the latter end of September. 
This is only the second specimen that, to my knowledge, has been obtained in the 


‘north of Devon, the first, which was in fine summer plumage, being killed by myself 


in the autumn of 1859. — Gervase F. Mathew ; HA. M.S. ‘ Britannia, Dartmouth, 
October 20, 1°73. | 
Arrival Snipes, Land Rails and Spotted Crakes on the Cornish Moors.—My 


- nephew writ’s me word that he killed in four hours sever and a half couples of snipe, 


four couples of land rails and two couples of spotted crakes, on the moors about the_ 
Cheese Ring and Dosmary Pool District—Edward Hearle Rodd. | 

Fawn-coloured Snipe.—I am indebted to Mr. Gatcombe for an extraordinary snipe, 
bought at Leadenhall about the 3rd of September. It is fawn-coloured, retaining, 
however, all the zigzag mottling of the normal plumage, but so faint as to be hardly 
discernible. I may also add that I have had three greenshanks this autumn.—J. 1/. 
Gurney, jun.; The Bank, Darlington. 
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Solitary Snipe, Montagu’s Harrier, Osprey, §c., at Barnstaple.—Severa) interesting 
birds have been obtained in this neighbourhood within the last few weeks. Crossbills, 
which seem to have occurred generally throughout the country this summer, have been 
tolerably plentiful here, and there are at least a dozen, in different stages of plumage, 
in our birdstuffer’s shop, and he tells me many more have been shot: a few of these 
birds have likewise been killed in the south of Devon, in the vicinity of Kingsbridge. 
After the heavy westerly gales we had, about for weeks ago, three little auks were 
- picked up dead on the banks of the Taw between Barnstaple and Instow; only one of 
these was preserved, and is a young bird of the year. I have not heard whether any 
guillemots or razorbills were washed up on the coast of Barnstaple Bay; but if the 
weather was severe enough to cause the death of the auks, it is to be presumed that 
these birds would not have escaped: I recollect a few years ago, after a heavy gale, 
they were thrown up in hundreds—in fact, there was quite a high-water mark of them. 
A few days after this I picked up a Leach’s petrel on Braunton Burrows: it is strange 
that these birds, whose very home is on the sea, should be so soon affected by rough 
weather. At Parracombe, last week, a solitary snipe was shot; it was a male, weighing 
seven and a half ounces, and from its appearance I should say was a young bird: 
a day or two after a second was killed in the same locality, so it is possible they may 


have been bred there, though I do not think it probable. The country around Parra- 


combe is very wild and mostly moorland, interspersed with small woods of oak and 
birch, with numerous grassy swamps. If these birds were migrating they were a long 
_way to the westward of their usual course of flight: this species, although not un- 
common in the eastern counties during the beginning of autumn, is with us in Devon- 
shire looked on as a rarity. The next species I have tu notice is Montagu’s harrier: 
- this bird has bred this year in vur neighbourhood, and the young, I am sorry to say, 
have been taken by, and are now in possession of, a gamekeeper, who has, I am afraid, 
also shot both the old birds. Three others have been shot and preserved, but [ have only 
seen one of them—a young bird; the other two (which I suspect were the parents of 
the young ones just alluded to) were sold before I arrived here: I have not yet seen 
the keeper who procured them, so have not been able to ascertain the position or locality 
of the nest. The next and finest species to record is the osprey, a magnificent specimen 
of which was shot last week in the Braunton marsbes: it is a male bird, and is, 
I believe, the first that has been observed here. I am sorry to add that several pere- 
grines have been killed or their nests robbed: Tam sadly afraid that, in the course. of 
a year or two, this splendid falcon will come to be reckoned among the things that 
_ were, unless our landowners take the matter up and give orders that this and other 
fast-disappearing species are not to be killed up in the ruthless manner they are: 
a few could do no great harm; on the contrary, they would tend to improve the 
appearance of any one’s property, for I am sure every one will agree with me in saying - 
there is no finer sight to witness than a peregrine in graceful flight, or in its grand 
rush as it strikes down its prey, or to watch the windhover motionless against a clear 
sky; aud this latter comparatively harmless little bird is as much persecuted by 
the ignorant gamekeeper as the largest falcon—Gervase F. Mathew; Barnstaple, 
Seplember 28, 1868. 

Solitary Snipe on Dartmoor.—When shooting on Dartmoor, in a gale of wind and 
rain, on the 28th of September, I was furtunate enough to flush and bag a very fine 
specimen of the solitary snipe (Scolepax major). My brother sends me word of 
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another example having been recently obtained near Barnstaple.—Murray A. Mathew; 
Chagford, Exeter, October 1, 1868. 

Solitary Snipes near Porratonbe —Since my last communication two more solitary 
snipes have been shot near Parracombe, and were, it is said, in excellent condition.— 
Gervase F’, Mathew ; H.M.S.‘ Britannia, Dartmouth, October 3, 1868. 

Solitary Snipe in Wiltshire.—On Wednesday, the 23rd of September, while 
beating a piece of potatoes on a dry sand near Milton Pewsey, Wilts, for partridges, 
I moved and killed a fine specimen of the solitary snipe, in beautiful plumage and 
exceedingly good condition: the weight was 73 ounces.—‘ Field’ Newspaper. 

Solitary Snipe on Salishury Plain.—A fine specimen of the solitary snipe was 
killed on my shooting, on the 24th of September, in some heather on Salisbury Plain, 
and is now being preserved by Mr. King, Warminster.— Alex. P. Powell ; Murdeott 
House, Salisbury—Id. 

Solitary Snipe.-—On the 23rd _ of I saw one of these birds hanging ata 
game-dealer’s shop, which I bought, he remarking that it was a very fine snipe, as it 
certainly was: it is the third I have met with sent accidentally for sale with other 
game. All these, and several others that have come under my observation, which have 
been killed during this month in various years, are young birds, hatched the previous 
suinmer, in the first feathers they get after the downy state.—C. M. Adamson.—Id. 

Solitary Snipe in Hampshire—On the 2nd of September I received a great snipe, 
in the flesh, from Christchurch, in Hampshire; another was shot the same day near 
Reading. On the 20th a third specimen occurred at Christchurch, as I learned from 
Mr. E. Hart, the birdstuffer; and I heard of yet another exposed for sale in Leaden- 
hall Market, on Saturday, the 26th. The great snipe differs from the common in 
being more bulky and weighing more, in having much larger legs and a shorter Dill, 
and in having the belly and abdomen always barred with brown and white. It has 
besides sixteen tail-feathers, and the eye is somewhere higher in the head than in the 
common snipe. They seem to have visited us this year in more than usual numbers ; 
they were similarly plentiful in this county (Durham) and in Norfolk in the autumn of 
1826, which a friend remembers to have also been a season of heat and drought.—Jd. 

Solitary Snipe in Devonshire-—The snipe I wrote to you about as being killed 
here (Witheridge, North Devon), now some fortnight since, was named “ solitary” by 
the gentleman who shot it, he having killed similar snipe before in Finland. The 
weight was seven ounces and a half, about double that of the ordinary snipe, and of 
which some specimens may be found all the year round here. No one that I have. 
inquired of has ever heard of such a species of suipe visiting the neighbourhood. 
before.—ld. 

Occurrence of the Ringed Guillemot in three instances off the Dublin Coast.— 
Shot two ringed guillemots in the beginning of 1868; one on the 12th of February, 
the other on the 28th of March: both were in their first winter plumage, and both 
fully ringed and bridled with white. On examining’some birds of Mr. W. R. Atkins’s, 
I found he had one of these birds in similar plumage, shot in the autumn of 1867 off 
this coast —H. Blake-Knox ; September 7, 1868. 

Fulmar Petrel at Flamborough.—On the 14th of October Mr. Knaggs, fisherman, 
brought Mr. Bailey a live Fulmar, with the following history :—It had kept about bis 
vessel for two or three days; the first time they saw it they were about twenty miles 
from Flamborough Head, then again the following moruing about thirty miles. If a 
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herring fell into the sea when they were taking in their net the a dashed after it: 
it was quite tame, and came alongside the boat until] Knaggs gota ‘boat-hook and 
took it on board. . Mr. Bailey fed it on herrings; afterwards he killed it and sent it 
me, and I forwarded it, in the flesh, to Mr. Gould. These petrels vary much in size 
and weight: most. authors, I observe, state the legs and eyes to be yellow, but my 
specimens have had nearly black eyes, and Captain Elwes, who visited St. Kilda last 
May, is sure they are not yellow.—J. H. Gurney, gun.; Darlington. 

Fulmar Petrel near Sunderland.—On the 15th of September, as Mr. Thomas 
Simpson was going along the sea-beach at Hendon, near Sunderland, very early in 


the morning, he observed a dead Fulmar petrel tossing in the waves: when secured it | 


was found to be in excellent feather and nearly adult. I never skinned a bird 
with the breast plumage so dense. The body was thickly clothed with compact yet 
elastic feathers upon a close fine down of a darker colour: no wonder the St. Kildians. 
use it for their beds; it must be a great protection against the cold. When per- 
fectly fresh I was struck with the exceeding paleness of the feet and legs, each — 
toe-joint being darker by a shade. The tarsus (less in length than the middle toe) 
is much compressed, its circumference when fresh three-fourths of an inch: in lieu 
of a back toe it has a sort of spur. The web is a delicate striated membrane, partly 
transparent, showing even the veins; its breadth three inches and a quarter. The 
windpipe is divided into two channels for about half its length upwards from the 
divarication of the bronchial tubes, a circumstance noticed by Mr. Backhouse (Zool. 
1263), but unmentioned in Macgillivray. This is not the case in the storm petrel.— 
Id. 
Common Skua on the Dogger Bank.—On the 16th of October Mr. Jones sent mea 
common skua, or “ murrel hen,’ in the flesh, which some fishermen had got on the 
Dogger Bank. I suspect, from the pale colouring of the edges and tips of the feathers, 
that it is immature; but the plumage of this species is not subject to any important 
- variation, nor does it assume by age the lighter colours peculiar to the other skuas.— 

Pomarine Skua near Bridl’ix.;ton—A pomarine skua was shot on the 14th of 
October, ai Bridlington, which I optained for Dr. Tristram.— Td. | 

Richardson’s Skua near Flamborough.—Ot the species of skua which visit Flam- 
borough Richardson's is the most numerous, and may annually be seen chasing the 
terns and smaller gulls: two have been sent me this month in adult plumage.—Jd. 

Little Gull at Flamboyough.—On the 15th of October I received four little gulls, 
shot off Flamborough Head, three by Mr. Brook and one by Mr. Bailey. They are 
light birds, the four setae: not weighing one pound.—/d. 

Little Gull near Bridlington.—On the 16th Mr. Jones sent me a little gull (an 
adult in winter plumage), shot by himself at Bridlington Quay.—Zd. 

Little Gull near Filey. —On the 17th of October two more little gulls arrived from 
Filey. Seven in three days is pretty fair work: they were all in the flesh.—ZJd. 

Little Gull in the Thames.—From amongst a lot of gulls, &c., shot for me a little 
below Gravesend, I have found a fine adult specimen of the little gull, in winter 
plumage. This comparatively scarce species of Larus was observed in company with 
the common tern, and in death run a risk of not being distinguished from them, his 
late associates with himself being intended for ladies’ hat-plumes.—G, B. Ashmead ; 
Bishopsgate, E.C., October 6, 1868. 
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Iceland and Glaucous Gulls off the Dublin Coast.—September 5, 1867. Saw a 
perfectly adult Iceland gull: it still had the white head of summer. November 19, 
1867. An Iceland gull passed me in cream-coloured plumage. March 8, 1868. Ice- 
‘Jand gull in cream-coloured plumage. December 13, 1867. An adult glaucous gull 
passed me to-day. In the beginning of 1868 I also noticed a few young birds of this 
fine species —H. Blake- Knox ; 7, 1868. 


Allice Shad at St. Ives.—The allice shad was taken yesterday off St. Ives. The 
fish is not of common occurrence in our western seas.— 7’ Roma Cornish; Penzance, 
September 19, 1868. 

Short-finned Tunny (Thynnus brachypterus) at Penzance.—The specimen was 

&? inches over all. It had not so many fin-rays in the first dorsal as Mr. Couch’s 
firure and letter-press show, and it had two short free soft rays between the first and 
second dorsals. The fish was taken in the pilchard drift-nets on the 20th of August. 
—Ld. 
Saury Pike or Skipper at Penzance.—A specimen of the Saury pike or skipper 
.(Scomberesox Saurus, Yarrell) leaped of its own accord on board a fishing-boat, about 
two miles off the Black Head, near Falmouth, on Thursday night. There is nothing 
remarkable in the specimen. The fish, which is a surface-swimmer, is mentioned as 
having been commovly captured when the pilchard drift-nets fished shoal, but now 
they fish deep it but rarely occurs. This is the first specimen I have seen. I had the 
fish dressed, and found it not agreeable as fuod: the flesh was very white, remarkable 
for an absence of anything like flake, and had a slight and-disagreeable sour flavour.— 
Id.; October 3, 1868. 

Bream in the Lea—Bream are a curious fish, and appear here and there where 
least expected; but, however erratic may be the sudden congregations of these Abramis — 
vulgaris, there is doubtless some good and sufficient reason for the phenomenon. The 
last two years they appeared in the Wey at Guildford in immense quantities; and 
their advent at Walton-on-the-Thames, where they continue, it would seem, as 
abundant as ever, is of comparatively recent date. This season they have shown them- 
selves in the Lea abvut Tottenham Mills, and two of Joe Noak¢ ;’s subscribers of the 
Ferry Boat fishery took, on the 13th of October, forty-five pounds weight of these fish ; 
and since that date (say to the 16th) there have been more than an additional aggre- 
gate of one hundred pounds, the fish varying from three-quarters of a pound to four 
pounds in weight — an occurrence never known in this vicinity befure.—‘ Field’ 
Newspaper. 


The Colour-patterns of Butterflies.—The Rev. H. H. Higgins, in a paper pub- 
lished in the ‘Quarterly Journal of Science’ for July, 1868, discusses the possible 
origin of the colours and patterns upon the wings of Lepidoptera; but his views, 
though ingenious, must I think be acknowledged to be open to several grave ob- 
jections, the more serious of which seem to be the following. rst, at p. 324, 
Mr. Higgins asks, “Can any clue to the subsequent arrangement of the colours be 
found in the manner in which the wings are folded in the pupa state? Ifa scrawl of 


i 
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any kind be made on paper with a pen,and if the paper be folded, the ink being 
inside and still wet, a symmetrical pattern is produced, the sides of which, like the 
markings on the wings of a butterfly, exactly correspond.” Mr. Higgins then proceeds 
to answer this question thus: ‘ In the limited number of instances in whicu 1 have 


been able to examine the sufficiently advanced chrysalis of a butterfly nothing of this 


kind has been indicated: the like spots on the right and left side do not, in the pupa 
state, coincide; the folds do not bisect the markings; that which becomes a beautifully 
formed band begins as a mere line, or a shapeless spot; and this stage of the meta- 
morphosis, if watched, conveys a decided impression that the resulting colour-pattern 
is not dependent on the folding of the wings in the immature condition.” The thing 
which puzzles me and has puzzled others who have read the above observations is 
the mention of folds in the butterfly wing when in a pupal condition: in all the 
chrysalides that I have examined just before the exit of the imagines, the wings, as 
seen through the hyaline integument, bave appeared as perfect, though miniature, 
facsimiles of these organs in their full-grown condition; none of the bands have been 
mere lines nor shapeless spots. But now we come to the second and more plausible 
part of the theory. The simplest type of colouring being pure white or yellow, 
aud the first approach to definite marking being found in the Crategi type of 
coloratiou, in which the nervures are clothed with black scales, Mr. Higgins supposes 


that all the dark scale colouring, as represented by the blacks and browns, may have 


proceeded from the nervures, and it is with the object of pointing this out most forcibly 
that the plate accompanying his paper is prepared.* Asa striking evidence of the 
probable truth of this view, the genus Hestia is instanced, in which “the primary 


pattern is diversified by a great variety of black spots and blotches, which are evidently | 


dependent on the venation: the spots occupy a@ central position between the veins, or 
they are bisected by a false vein, or they are in pairs contiguous to a vein.” Now as it 
is perfectly evident that the spots must either be upon the veins or between them, 
I cannot see how this particular instance can bear any weight in the argument; nor 
does it appear that spots occupying a central position between the veins can well be 
dependent upon these veins. Again,with regard to the production of the “ paler ground 


colour,” we read that it finds its origin in a kind of blush or deepening of the primary 


coloration of the wings, “the transition” from one to the other being ‘ generally 


gradual, the richer being shaded off at its edges into the paler colour;” but surely, 


unless this can be shown to be universally the case, this theory must continue to be a 
mere conjecture. The gloss or shot-colouring is caused, Mr. Higgins tells us, by in- 
finitesimal iridescent striations “ upon the surface of the scales which contain the pig- 
ment grains,” but he does not proceed to inform us of the means by which these striz 
are produced, so that. we are left in as great a dilemma as we were in at the first.— 


A, G. Butler. | 11 NO rad Q 


* Itis to be regrettéd that an entomological artist was not chosen to produce this 
plate, as in such case several serious errors might have been avoided: fig. 1, the 
common Indian Dissimilis of Linneus is queried as Zagreus, Doubl., a scarce and 
well-marked American species; fig.3, O. Damaris represented with antenne and palpi 


broken off near the base; fig. 4, P. Crategi represented with split club to antennez.— 
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